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THE INDIAN MOTHER. 





Tne annexed engraving represents an Indian woman ded- 
icating her child to God, and interceding with him to spare 
its life. The story is related by Cotton Mather in his his- 
tory of New England, as follows : 


Pammehanuit, an Indian of prime quality, on Martha’s 
Vineyard, and his wife, having buried their first five chil- 
dren successively, every one of them within ten days of their 
birth, notwithstanding all their use of powaws and of medi- 
cines to preserve them,—they had a sixth child, (a son) born 
about the year 1638, which was a few years before the En- 
glish first settled on that Vineyard. The mother was great- 
ly perplexed with fear that she should lose this child, like 
the former: and utterly despairing of any help from such 
means as had been formerly tried with so little success, as 
soon as she was able, (which among the Indians is quickly 
and within less than ten days,) with a sorrowful heart she 
took up her child, and went out into the field that she might 
there weep out her sorrows. While she was here musing 
on the insufficiency of all human help, she felt it powerfully 
suggested unto her mind, that there is one Almighty God 
who is to be prayed unto: that this God hath created alt 
the things that we see: and that the God who had given be- 
ing to her self, and all other people, and given her child un- 
to her, was easily able to continue the life of her child. 

Hereupon this poor blind Pagan resolved, that she would 
seek unto this GOD for that mercy, and she did according- 
ly. The issue was, that her child lived; and her faith (such 
as it was) in him, who thus answered her prayer, was won- 
derfully strengthened : the consideration whereof caused her 
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to dedicate this child unto the service of that God wlio had 
preserved his life; and educate him as far as might be, te 
become the servant of God. 

Not long after this, the English came to settle on Martha’s 
Vineyard ; and the Indians who had been present at some 
of the English devotions, reported that they assembled fre- 
quently together, and that the man who spoke among ’em 
often looked upwards. This woman from this report, pres- 
ently concluded, that their assemblies were for prayers; and 
that their prayers were unto that very God whom she had 
addressed for the life of her child. She was confirmed in 
this, when the Gospel was not long after preached by Mr. 
Mayhew to the Indians there; which gospel she readily, 
and cheerfully, and heartily embraced. And in the con- 
fession that she made publicly at her admission into the 
church, she gave a relation of the preparation for the knowl- 
edge of Christ, wherewith God in this wonderful way had 
favored her. But that which adds to this wonder, is, that 
this very child has proved an eminent preacher of Christ un- 
to the other Indians. He is living at this time [1696] a ve- 
ry religious Christian and a laborious minister, and one, who 


not only is pastor to an Indian church on Martha’s Vineyard 
consisting of some scores of regenerate souls, but also has 
taken pains to carry the gospel unto other Indians on the 
main land with a notable effect thereof. 

His name is Japhet. 


The facts related in the foregoing narration may lead to 
an enquiry how this heathen woman could offer the prayer 
of faith to the only living and true God of whom she had 
never heard?—We are not disposed to limit the grace of 
God, or doubt his ability to reveal himself in a miraculous 
manner to a pagan worshipper,—but we are more ready to 
believe that this poor heathen had derived the little knowl- 
edge she possessed of the Being to whom she prayed, in 
some indirect way from those who had been favored with 
the light of revelation. The story is related as having taken 
place in 1638, eighteen years after the settlement of the En- 
glish at Plymouth, and it can hardly be supposed that this 
band of puritans who were paying their constant devotions 
to the God they served, should not have sed some light on 
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the surrounding nations, with whom at this time they held 
a friendly intercourse. 

If however, any are disposed to consider this as an in- 
stance in which a gracious and sovereign God revealed him- 
self in an extraordinary manner to a poor pagan, it is buta 
solitary instance, and affords a poor argument in favor of 
the condition of millions and hundreds of millions of the 
poor heathen who are living and dying without any knowl- 
edge of God or the way of salvation by Jesus Christ, who is 
the only “name under heaven, given among men, whereby 
we must be saved.” 

“ How then shall they call on him in whom they have not 
believed ? and how shall they believe in him of whom they 
have not heard? and how shall they hear without a preach- 
er? and how shall they preach except they be sent? Let 
us then send the gospel to the heathen that they may call 
upon the name of the Lord and be saved.” 


THE CONTRAST. 


CHAPTER XI. 


(Concluded from page 335.) 


“ Think of the power of solid virtue ; 
“ Think on that providence that guards the good.”—Johnson. 


Difference between the righteous and the wicked— Both have in- 
fluence— Happy change in Elworthy—.An interesting acknowledge- 
ment— Piety rewarded— Reflections. 

In the preceding pages the reader has seen the evil of 
trangression, and the nature of the reward that sin bestows, 
There is and there will ever be a “ difference between the 
righteous and the wicked,” and no power, no artifice, can 
alter the decree of God, that His blessing shall be on the 
former, but that the latter shall suffer shame and eternal 
contempt. The writer of these pages is aware of the sar- 
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casms cast upon “ THE SAINTS ;” but the abuse of the irre- 
ligious is no reproach. Let those who fear God act upon 
the principles of the sacred volume ; let them be consistent 
in their conduct, just in their transactions, and true to their 
engagements ; letthem shew piety at home as well as abroad ; 
let them respect the character of their neighbours, and con- 
nect with all this, a sincere and unaffected piety, and they 
have nothing to fear from the lips or pens of Infidels, or of 
pretended Christians, who are properly denominated ‘ men 
of the world, who have their portion in this life.’ 

The characters of Robert Melville and Arthur Freeman 
were diametrically opposite, yet they both possessed influ- 
ence ; One sinner destroyeth much good, and were it not, 
for the over-ruling providence of the Most high, the mis- 
chief effected by dissolute characters would be incalculable. 
—There are howéver, some in every age, who are‘ valiant 
for the truth,’ and cannot be seduced from their allegiance to 
God, nor diverted from their purpose of living to His praise. 
They cannot be seduced, for they are kept by Almighty 
pewer, through faith unto salvation. Such a character was 
Robert Melville, firm, undaunted, yet modest and humble. 
By the most obliging demeanour, by strict attention to busi- 
ness, by unimpeachable integrity, he gained the confidence 
of Mr. Le Monde, and by persevering in the same honour- 
able course, he secured it. In the family, he was kind to 
the domestics, and acquired their esteem, and by his courte- 
ous manners to Mrs, Le Monde, he became the object of 
her regards, and was treated by her as a son. In a word, 
his influence was beneficial in the best sense, for Religion in 
Melville appeared so lovely and desirable, that from admi- 
ring its effect upon him, they desired to experience its pow- 
er upon their own hearts. 

E]worthy was soon noticed by Melville as an altered 
character. They became intimate associates, and walked 
to the house of God in company ; the former united him- 
self to the Church of which the latter was already a mem- 
ber, and became exceedingly active and useful in the Sun- 
day School. They who associated with Elworthy in his 
days of folly, endeavoured to ridicule him out of his attach- 
ment to Religion, but all their efforts were fruitless, and 
they at length desisted, leaving him to pursue his new course, 
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and follow the melancholy path of the enthusiasts and hyp- 
ocrites! Such were the epithets by which they designated 
those who regarded the Lord’s day, and endeavoured to 
conform their lives to the doctrines and duties of the Holy 
Scriptures. 

One evening, after the business of the day was termina- 
ted, Mr. Le Monde commenced a conversation with Melville, 
in which he declared his entire satisfaction with his whole 
conduct, and his thankfulness to the Almighty for having 
sent him to reside in his house. “ From the first moment of 
your entrance into my service,” said he, “1 have watched 
you with a vigilant eye ; I have seen so much of the dupli- 
city of many pretenders to Religion, that you cannot won- 
der that I should entertain some suspicions with regard to 
you ; I have known men that stood high in the esteem of 
their party, whose actions were altogether opposite to their 
profession. Unjust in their dealings, unkind in their con- 
duct, malevolent, wrathful, defamatory, traducers of the 
characters even of their friends as well as of their neigh- 
bours, they caused the ways of God to be despised, and 
religious persons to be disesteemed. All their religion was 
confined to public worship, and even their attendance in 
God’s own house was rather to admire the preacher’s tal- 
ents, than to practice the important lessons he communica- 
ted ; or if he were not of the first rate, he was condemned, 
slighted, and ofien treated with» marked disrespect. What 
most disgusted me was, the levity of these men ; their fri- 
volity immediately on leaving the house of God! Ah! I 
exclaimed, can this be the religion of the Bible? I heard 
them talk of promises and privileges, but, “ while they pro- 
fessed to know. God, in works they denied him.” These 
men so stumbled me, that at one period I determined to re- 
nouuce religion altogether, and to reject the Bible entirely. 
Happily for me, I was not permitted to pursue this ruinous 
plan: the goodness of God still followed me, and gently led 
me to repeutanee. My conviction of the excellency of re- 
ligion was confirmed, if not altogether produced, by what I 
saw in you, and heard of you. Like all young men, you 
have had persons who have narrowly watched your conduct ; 
for where there is much prefessed, much is expected. Who- 
ever assumes a religious character, must be different from 
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others in all respects. He must renounce worldly pleas- 
ures, and devote himself to those which are spiritual and 
holy : if he cannot do this, if the sacrifice is too great, he 
must resign all pretensions to religion, and join the society 
of the world. This, my dear Robert, I perceive, 1 feel, 
and am determined now to serve God, and espouse and pro- 
mote, according to my best ability, the interests of his Gos- 
pel ; convinced that the whole heart must be devoted, I 
desire to surrender it to Him, and to feel all the spirit of 
the words.” 


“‘ Take my poor heart just as itis, 
Set up therein thy throne ; 

So shall I love thee above all, 
And live to thee alone.” 


How delighted and gratified was Melville to hear a dec- 
laration of attachment to God, at once manly and ingen- 
uous ! and he had the joy to witness in the conduct of Mr. 
Le Monde, an illustration of its contents, and that whatever 
he did, he did it with his might. In his family, 1eligious 
duties were steadily performed,—-his place in the house of 


God was never forsaken,—he did not forget prayer meet- 
ings nor weekly lectures—he heard with attention and can- 
dour, and profited by what he beard,—his temper which 
was once rash and impetuous, was, by watchfulness and 
prayer, become gentle and forbeariug, while his liberality 
in private and in public was diffuse and extensive. The 
blessings of religion were enjoyed by his family, and he 
frequently expressed the happiness of his mind when he re- 


peated— 


“‘ Happy the man to whom He sends 
Obedient children, faithful friends ! 
How sweet our daily comforts prove 
when they are seasoned with his love.”’ 


Melville continued with Mr. Le Monde three years after 
the expiration of the term of his Apprenticeship, and then 
was admitted to ashare in the business. In this new char- 
acter, he conducted himself with the greatest propriety ; 
active and diligent in the affairs of the world, and zealous 
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in the cause of God. Obedient to his parents, kind to his 
friends, faithful to his engagements, obliging to his inferiors, 
he acquired the confidence and esteem of all, and even his 
enemies (and no man is without them) were constrained to 
acknowledge “ that excellence they could not reach.” 

We have traced in this recital, the striking “ contrast” 
between religion and impiety, and the evils inseparable 
from a life of dissipation and excess. To assert our at- 
tachment to God, requires firmness and courage, and to re- 
sist the temptations of the lovers of pleasure, demands a 
continued application to God for strength and grace. On 
all sides, it is admitted, that the metropolis abounds’ with 
dangers, and those who have no principle to guide them, are 
liable to fall an easy prey to the snares laid for them ; but 
piety is a safeguard, and, like a skilful pilot, will conduct the 
vessel into a secure haven. 

Let the example of Freeman be a warning to my young 
readers, to avoid extravagance—one wrong step leads to a 
second, and after the first error has been committed, it is 
impossible to foresee what will be the subsequent miseries. 
Happy are those, who, like Elworthy, repent in time, and 
highly honoured are they, who are instrumental in turning 
a sinner from the error of his way! The poor in this 
world are often rich in faith, and heirs of the kingdom of 
heaven. John Holmly lived respected, highly useful in his 
station, and particularly so to Elworthy, who always re- 
membered with pleasure the cottage at the eighth mile 
stone. 

The great object of living is to do good, and there is not 
an individual destitute of the power of benefitting society. 
Every one has his talent, if he will use it. Sunday Schools, 
Bible and Missionary Societies, are constantly appealing to 
our beneficence and exertions, and saying, “ Come over and 
help us ;” and although they may be attacked in their 
march of usefulness by the profane, the worldly, and the 
irreligious, the opposition made against them shall but ex- 
cite zeal, and increase activity ; and as for the enemies of 
vital religion, “ he that sitteth in the heavens shall laugh, 
the Lord shall have them in derision.” He has set his King 
upon his holy hill of Zion, and his religion shall eventually 
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triumph over infidelity and superstition, profanity and vice 
and all the ends of the earth shall see the salvation of God ! 


“‘ O scenes surpassing fable, and yet true, 

Scenes of accomplish’d bliss! which who can see, 
Though but in distant prospect, and not feel 

His soul refresh’d with foretaste of the joy ?” 


Wakefield. R. €. 


POOR JACK, OR THE DISTRIBUTION OF THE 
BIBLE. 


Tue following is one of the numerous instances, which 
could be adduced, of the benefits resulting from a distribu- 
tion of the Bible to all classes of society. It was related 
at one of the Brighton Bible Meetings, by a stranger whe 
requested permission to address the company :— 

“ The Child of a drunken Sailor, asked him for some 
bread : irritated by his request, the dissolute Father spurn- 
ed him with his foot, and the Child fell from the beach into 
the sea! Nothing could be done from the shore, and the 
Child soon disappeared. But the gracious arm of Pro- 
vidence was extended over him, and, by clinging to an oar, 
or raft, that he came near, he floated till he was picked up 
by a vessel then under weigh. The humanity of the crew 
Jed them to take care of him, but the child could only tell 
that his mame was Jack. As poor Jack grew up, he was 
promoted to wait on the officers—was quick and steady— 
received instructions easily and with thankfulness—and ser- 
ved in some actions, in which he gained so much credit, 
that he was appointed to the care of the wounded seamen. 
He observed one with a Bible under his head, and shewed 
him so much attention, that the man when he was near dy- 
ing, requested Jack to accept his Bible which had been the 
means of reclaiming him from his former sinfulness. By 
some circumstances, Jack recognised his Father in the pen- 
itent sailor.” Thus far the tale proceeded, when the speak- 
er, observing the effect it had produced, with a modest bew, 
added, “ Ladies and Gentlemen, I am poor Jack.” 
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THE BEE AND THE SPIDER—A Fable. 


A Ber once beholding the fineness and glossy appearance 
of a spider’s web, conceived a taste for a garment of the 
same texture, and accordingly applied to the spider to weave 
her a cloak, promising at the same time to reward her with 
honey. The cloak was finished according to agreement, 
and the unsuspecting bee loaded her legs with honey and 
proceeded after it. The spider readily received the honey, 
and began very artfully to apply the cloak to the back of the 
hee. But unfortunately the bee had not proved her gar- 
ment, and it was now toe late to repent, forshe found her- 
self, alas! completely within the power of the spider, whe 
now began not only to mock her distress, but to torment 
and finally to devour her. 

Moral.—There may be many moral lessons drawn from 
the above fable. Thus the discontented and avaricious 
worldling pursues after riches, sacrificing his conscience im 
the pursuit of what he hopes will shield him from the vari- 
ous evils of life, until he finds that the very acquisitions ia 
which he expected happiness, prove to be the snares that en- 
tangle and perplex his mind, perhaps finally bring him to a 

remature grave, and subject him to the loss of his soul. 
The same will apply to every sinner, who is pursuing the van- 
ities of the world: vainly expecting happiness in this or that 
situation, with this or that attainment, which their arch ene- 
my is glossing over with the appearance of solid good, until 
he gets them fully entangled in his snares and then destroys 
their souls. But the most significant figure exhibited by the 
fable, is that of a Christian, who not satisfied with the right- 
eousness of Christ as a covering for his soul, is continually 
listening to the suggestions of Satan, who persuades him to 
provide for himself another garment, called self-righteous- 
ness. This he is informed will not answer alone, but will 
serve to prevent any rent being made in the former. With 
this garment Satan is ever ready to furnish all who will be 
deceived by him; and the deception is not easily detected, 
because contrary to the custom of the spider, the garment 
which he weaves is not taken from his own resources, but 
consists of a strange composition of materials, borrowed 
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from the Christian himself, such as repentance, prayers, 
tears, almsgiving and other duties. ‘These he weaves to- 
gether with such fineness and seeming strength, that the 
Christian is led to believe that it will hide much of his de- 
formity, and even quicken his speed. In fact so much is he 
often deceived, that he suffers Satan himself to fit the cloak 
to his back, and never mistrusts while he continues the form 
of godliness, that its power is gone, and he a real captive of 
the great destroyer. 


FRAGMENT FROM SANCHO, OR THE PRO- 
VERBIALIST. 


“Cuarity,” said I, “ you are to recollect, begins at 
home.” “If it does,” replied he, “it is not unlikely, I 
fear, also to end there.” “Real charity, my young friend, 
descends from heaven. Allow me to tell you a story. 
One of the biographers of Archbishop Usher tells us, that 
this prelate was wrecked upon a very desolate part of the 
coast; under these circumstances, and in a most forlorn 
condition, he applied for assistance to a clergyman, of a 
very prudent cast, stating, among other claims, his sacred 
profession. The clergyman rudely questioned the fact, 
and told him peevishly, that he doubted whether he ever 
knew the number of the commandments, Indeed, I do, 
replied the Archbishop, mildly; there are eleven. Elev- 
en! answered the catechist; tell me the eleventh, and 
I will assist you. Obey the eleventh, said the Arch- 
bishop, and you certainly will assist me:—‘ A new com- 
mandment give I unto you, that ye love one another.’” 
“Now,” continued my visitor, “this eleventh command- 
ment is worth a volume of mere prudential maxims. Re- 
member this, and perhaps it will be real prudence to burn 
all the rest.” 
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LETTER FROM A FATHER TO HIS SON, 


Dear W. 

Your late visit to us, was the happiest we ever experien- 
ced ; I am, however, generally somewhat disappointed when 
T propose much pleasure to myself from an unexpected event. 
This may occur from the imperfections of our present 
state, and from the wise ordinations of a gracious provi- 
dence, to keep our attention more strongly fixed on a better 
Country : and we may be assured that the heavenly world, 
which fills the hopes of the renewed soul, will not only not 
disappoint our expectations, but as far exceed them as 
heaven exceeds this earth. 

I was solicitous to know how I should go through the of- 
fice of administering the Lord’s supper to you, on Sunday ; 
and my Divine Master so attempered my feelings on that 
occasion, that I was neither insensible of the weighty 
blessing conferred on us, nor so affected with it as to over- 
come a resolution of suppressing my tender emotions. In- 
deed, when I gave you the bread, I felt a sudden and un- 
speakable gust of affection, that almost bore down all the 
fences of decorum; but it subsided, and left a heavenly sa- 
vor of the privilege of a Christian Father, ministering in 
that sweet ordinance, with his children around him. O! 
what will the enjoyment be in the heavenly state, when Je- 
sus himself, shall come forth and serve his perfectly holy, 
happy, and glorified church. 

Your extremely backward disposition with respect to en- 
gaging in the duty of social prayer, made me question 
whether I should ever prevail with you to be Chaplain in 
my family, and I had almost given it up in my own mind. 
I was therefore much pleased that this point was gained, and 
was thankful, that you far exceeded what I had expected in 
your first trial before me, especially as to a commendable 
deviation from studied form and common place expressions. 
I therefore charge you as you value my esteem and senti- 
ments, not to neglect the gifts which God has given you, 
but make a constant use of them, whenever you are called 
to engage in similar exercises. 

Vou. VITE. No. 11. 32 
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Iam sorry to hear that in one truly respectable and pi- 
ous family, there yet is one member that gives uneasiness : 
this. however is not an uncommon case in this very imperfect 
world, and it is one of the mysteries which, hereafter, will be 
unfolded to us. The Lord chooses to inform us, by these 
family blots, and painful interruptions of domestic pleasures, 
that we are in an imperfect, sinful state, and that we must 
be content to wait awhile, for those unsullied honors, and 
that perfect peace and rest, which he has designed for us. 
It is very unreasonable for Deists and Perfectionists to carp 
at God’s Grace and Providence, on this account! The one 
is offended that Christ does not finish his work here; the 
other quarrels with God, for ruling the world in such (as 
he terms it) a disordered way. These are as absurd, as for 
one to find fault with God, on the third or fourth day of the 
creation, for not having then finished his work. Let our 
God have the time which in his wisdom he has allotted, to 
complete the great work of Redemption and Providence ; 
and we shall be charmed not only with the beauty and or- 
der which will then be manifested, but also with the just 
steps and wise gradations by which all his divine works have 
been forwarded and completed. 

Such reflections afford me great pleasure even while I 
feel and lament the imperfections of my state. “ We know,” 
says the Apostle, “ That all things work together for good 
to them that love God and are the called according to his 
purpose.” This has been of sovereign use to me. I feel as- 
sured that I love God’; I trust I am called according to his 
purpose, and that I have an interest in this precious promise ; 
and I have therefore no desire that any thing with me, 
should be otherwise than it is, since I know that all shall 
work for my -good. I often think of Fenelon, the Arch- 
bishop of Cambray, when the Dauphin of France, his pat- 
ron and friend, lay dead, the Archbishop exclaimed—* On 
this man all my worldly hopes rested ; but I am so convin- 
ced that what God does is best for me, that if I knew the 
turning of a straw would make any alteration in God’s do- 
ings—I would not turn that straw !” This was great, in- 
deed ! may all our hearts feel the same deep and holy sub- 
mission. ‘ 
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I have lately been much pleased with your brother’s con- 
duct in several instances ; it appears very estimable in my 
eyes, and draws from me many a hearty prayer that his 
amiable qualities may be crowned with the grace of God, 
This, this is my great desire for you both. Every day, 
whatever else it may bring of various business to occupy 
my mind, yet nothing diverts me from this most important 
object, which, like my guardian angel, attends my most se- 
rious steps, and appears most pleased and pleasing when I 
am on my knees, holding communion with my Heavenly 
Father who has given me power to love and has blessed 
me with tender and Christian affection, toward both of you. 
May all that an affectionate Parent can desire of God, be 
richly poured out on your souls, I remain, &c. 


THE PLOUGHBOY. 


(Continued from page 343.) 


Jor continued to read the Scriptures aloud evéry night; 
while his parents listened with admiration. In the begin- 
ning of the third chapter of St. John, he found some diffi- 
culty in the word Nicodemus and Pharisees, after asking, 
“ Father is that the right sound ?” yes, yes, Joe; I remem- 
ber the parson calls it exactly as thou dost.” Joe proceed- 
ed, “ Excepta man be born again, he cannot see the king- 
dom of God.” “ There now,” said John, “ if that be’nt 
the very varseI hard read the other day at church, and thoft 
as how I should never forget it ; but then my memory is so 
cruel bad. Read it again Joe: (Joe reads) “ except a man 
be born again.” “ Stop, Joe, born again, didst say ?— 
born again,” —“ What’s that Sally !” 

Sally.—“ How John, how should I know more than thee. 
All I remember is something of what the charity children 
said in church, when they were going to be confarmed. A 
death unto Sin, and a new birth unto Righteousness. I 
thought it was a very pretty expression, and asked Mr. 
Blind to be so well pleased as to tel! me what it signified ?” 

John.—“ Well, what did he say ?” 

Sally.—< Why, he told me that christening was most 
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like it; but it belonged principally to the days of our Lord 
Jesus Christ, and his apostles ; but said he, ‘ Sally, it is too 
deep for you,’ ” 

John.— Well, to be sure, such @ poor ignorant creature 
as I be, musn’t contradict such a learned man as Mr. Blind ; 
but it seem’th to me that if being born again means only to 
be christened, why then the most wickede st people that be, 
may go to heaven,” 

Sally.—* Well, I dul are then, if I don’t put on a good 
face and ax Mr. Blind about it again next Sunday.” 

In short, reader, Sally’s mind was so full of what Joe had 
read, that she went up to Mr. Blind, and very modestly ask- 
ed him to explain to her the meaning of the words “ born 
again,” 

Mr. Blind—“ Why, Sarah, where did you hear any thing 
about that 2” 

Sally.—* Please your honor, Master Stephen Wilton, 
has been teaching our Joe to read, and he 1ead it in the 
Testament : “ Except a man be born again,” &c.— 

Mr. Blind—*« Indeed, Sarah, I cannot tell you any thing 
more than I said when you asked me formerly. It is dan- 
gerous to meddle with these deep subjects. Many people 
have thought of them till they have lost their senses. You 
have a very good heart, and—(patting his snuff bor)—and 
if you do your best, and pay your debts— rings the bel/)— 
and bring up your family in a decent manner—( Enter the 
servant. Samuel, I shall shoot to-day—see after the gun— 
where’s Pointer and Sharper, and Searcher : get them all in 
readiness, and tell cook to get dinner ready by half past five, 
and that Squire Chorus, and Doctor Lighthead, will dine with 
me.— Samuel, “ yes, sir.””)—Well, Sarah, and as I wassaying, 
if you do your best, and—(pauses)—so on, why yow will 
make your peace with God very well—(whistles.)—Good 
morning,” 

Sally.—I wish you a good morning, sir, I thank you— 
(courtstes.) 

Sally returned home, and related the conversation to her 
husband, adding, “ to tell you the truth, John, I don’t think 
maister cares much about the matter : I fear he thinks more 
of them there dogs and his gun, than of being “ bora 


again.” 
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John.—“ Well, I’m morally certain, that there is some- 
thing more in’t than he pretendeth—christening, indeed— 
it cannot be any thing like it—O,I wish I could read the 
Bible myself, and perhaps I may be able, for,“ We Know 
NOT WHAT WE CAN DO TILL WE TRY.” 

Parson Blind, to whom our readers have just been in- 
troduced, was the elder son of a wealthy tradesman, who, 
having resolved that his children should be gentlemen, de- 
termined to conceal the obscurity of his own origin by send- 
ing one of his sons to the university, and bringing up the 
other to the profession of the law. The election to the 
former fell upon Thomas, the first born, and to secure him 
a maintenance, a living was purchased. In due time Mr. 
Thomas was matriculated, graduated, and ordained, although 
with some difficulty, the good bishop having previously ani- 
madverted with more than usual severity, upon the paucity 
of this candidate for holy orders, not only in classic lore, 
but even in theology. It is said that having got through 
his examination, he took his Greek testament in his left 
hand, and with great energy exclaimed, “ | have now dene 
with thee! When I get home, Ill drive a ten-penny nail 
through thee, and clench it fast !”* But though Mr. Thom- 
as was blind in respect to the duties of his sacred office, he 
was sufficiently enlightened as a sportsman, and knew where 
to find a covey of partridges or a hare sitting, and if the 
dulcet notes of music did not charm his bosom, yet he could 
nicely distinguish the sound of tallyho! He did not in- 
deed rejoice in God his Saviour, but he entered most feel- 
ingly into the delights of the hunting-club, when the jovial 
assembly was convened to commemorate the death of a 
fox over a bowl of punch, which was crowned with the 
trophy of the Fox’s tail ! ! * 

Upon the death of the incumbent, Dr. Little, Mr. Blind 
was inducted to the rectory of Folliton, Squire Chorus 
who resided at Fairy-hill was likewise a member of the 
hunt. He inherited the property of Sir Peter Startup, who 
was knighted on carrying up an address of congratulation. 
Young Chorus was more esteemed for his property than 


* This anecdote was related to me by a worthy friend, now 
deceased, who was himself a candidate for ordination at the same 
time. 

32* 
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for his wit, and as he kept a good table and a large stock of 
wine, Fairy-hill was generally supplied with guests. Dr. 
Lighthead was a pleasant facetious character, possessed of 
many qualities that endeared him to his friends ; he was 
humane, benevolent, and on the whole liberal. 

His usual maxim was to think and let think, and had he 
maintained his character by consistency of conduct, he 
would have escaped that censure which was often passed 
upon him : but while he performed his ecclesiastical duties 
in a manner that entitled him to respect, he lessened the 
influence of his instructions, by forgetting his character, 
when engaged in convivial parties. 

At the hour appointed, Mr. Blind and his friends sat 
down to dinner, and after some conversation on the sports 
of the field, the subject suddenly changed to one in which 
Mr. Blind was much interested, in consequence of Sally 
Lumley’s visit in the morning. 

“ Gentlemen,” said he, “ I had a curious visit to-day from 
oneof my parishioners, who came with a confounded knotty 
question, which I confess completely puzzled me: It was 
John Lumley’s wife : you know her, Squire ? 

Chorus.—“ Know her, aye sure I remember her father 
when I was a boy, as hearty a fellow as any in Folliton, he 
happened to take a glass too much at our revel, and died 
just after he got home—poor fellow :—but go on, sir. 

Blind.— Why, Sally came this morning, after breakfast, 
while I was reading Shakspeare’s Merry Wives of Windsor ! 
and after many apologies and (pulling up his. shirt collar ) 
and—so on, she desired me to tell her what was meant by 
being “born again.” 

All,_Ha! ha! ha! 

Chorus.—Well, I never heard such a question put to a 
parson in all my born days. Come, Gentlemen, if you 
please, we’ll soften this hard question by a glass of wine, 

s his glass) —here’s—* a short life and a merry one.” 

Lighthead.—Well, Mr. Blind, and what was your reply ? 

Rlind.—Indeed, Doctor, I knew not what to say ; for I 
never thought or heard any thing of being born again, ex- 
cept when reading the lessons. And when I have done my 
duty im the church, I think all my work is over, and that I 
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may then enjoy myself. Pray, doctor, what is your opinion. 
about it !”” 

Lighthead.—*“ I certainly think it signifies some change 
in our character and conduct,—that is, a good reformation ; 
but I do not hold with the enthusiastic idea, that it is effect- 
ed by the influence of the Holy Spirit: that is irrational, 


But we leave the party to separate, and return to Joha 
and Sally Lumley. 

It is clear that the ascendency which the Romish church 
acquired prior to the reformation, is to be attributed chiefly 
to the policy of keeping the people in ignorance. Chris- 
tianity courts investigation ; its doctrines do not shun the 
light. It is the duty of all persons who can read, to search 
the scriptures, and judge for themselves. A humble, dili- 
gent perusal of the sacred volume, accompanied by prayer 
for the enlightening and sanctifying Spirit, will make the 
character “ wise unto salvation,” 

The words of our Lord Jesus to Nicodemus still sounded 
in the ears of John Lumley, “ what can it mean,” said he 
to himself, as he was preparing some ground for potatoes, 
“ Born again.”—“ Except aman be born again.”—Why, 
surely that means every man, and therefore it means me.— 
Lord help me to understand it,” continued he. John lit- 
tle thought that this was the first prayer he ever offered up 
to God ; it came from his heart : it was dictated by desire; 
it was effectual and fervent. The more he thought, the 
more he discovered the great blessing of being able to read. 
He and Sally continued to derive much instruction while 
Joe read. The gospel of St. John was now finished, and 
during the recital of the different chapters, they were both 
much affected. Sometimes, a pause ensued, and some verse 
or expression became the subject of conversation. They 
both declared, they had never before experienced such re- 
al pleasure, and they had never known the time pass so rap- 
idly. Indeed they began to find, that the word of God was 
quick and powerful, and that the death of Christ had given 
them divine life ; but they knew not that Jesus had done 
this. 

One evening, Joe was reading the second chapter of the 
Acts, his father suddenly interrupted him. “ Hold, Joe,— 
P’ve a bin thinking that thou couldst teach me and thy 
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mother to read that there blessed book.” “ That I will, 
father, said Joe, if you'll let me. I have kept the alphabet 
that Mr. Stephen gave me, and you'll soon larn the letters.” 

Up stairs he ran, opened his little deal box, drew out the 
alphabet with joy, and putting itonthe table. “ There it is, 
father, A, B, C,—you’ll soon larn them, mother !” 

Interesting sight! Behold a child instructing his parents ; 
teaching them the way of life! O how many and how va- 
rious are the means of being useful ! If there be but the 
“ willing mind,” added to the inquiry, “ What shall I ren- 
der,” every one will find something to do. 

Sally and John drew their chairs to the table, and placing 
their dear Joe between them, the new employment commen- 
eed. The young tutor followed exactly the plan of his master, 
and by the eagerness of the parents, and the simplicity of 
Joe, the attempt succeeded beyond expectation. They soon 
managed a verse, then a chapter, till, at length, the whole 
Gospel was read through. 

Who would neglect the “means of doing good? Whe 
would not attempt to learn to read! Who will despise the 
day of small things? The grandest events often arise from 
small beginnings. Grace in the heart, though first small 
like the grain of mustard seed, expands, increases, and 
strengthens as it grows. God loves desires after himself. 
Many young persons fear that they are not acceptec of God, 
because their minds have not been terrified and alarmed in 
the way which some have represented : let such remember, 
that Jesus, the good shepherd, gathers the lambs with his 
arm, and carries them in his bosom. All depends on the 
bias of the mind.—He THAT pe TreRMINES TO WIN CuaisT, 
WILL INFALLIBLY POSSESS THE PRIZE.* 


( To be continued. ) 
— 
THE LAST DAY. 


To every thing beneath the sun there comes a last day ; 
and of all futurity, this is the only portion of time that can 


* John v,40. Rev. xxii, 17. 
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in all cases be infallibly predicted. Let the saaguine then 
take warning, and the disheartened take courage; for to ev- 
ery joy and every sorrow, to every hope and every fear, 
there will come a last day; and man ought so to live by 
foresight, that while he learns in every state to be content, 
he shall in each be prepared for another, whatever that other 
may be. When we set an acorn, we expect that it will pro- 
duce an oak: when we plant a vine we calculate upon gather- 
ing grapes: but when we lay a plan for years to come, we 
may wish, and we can do no more except pray that it may 
be accomplished, for we know not what even the morrow 
may bring forth; all that we do know beforehand of any 
thing is,—that to every thing beneath the sun there comes 
a last day. 

From Adam to Noah sixteen centuries elapsed, during 
which men multiplied on the earth, and increased in wick- 
edness as in number, till to the forbearance of mercy itself 
there came a last day, and wrath in one flood of destruction 
swept «way a whole world of transgressors. The pollutions 
of Sodom and Gomorrah long insulted the Majesty of 
Heaven ; but a last day came, and the Lord rained fire and 
brimstone, and an horrible tempest, that overthrew them 
for ever, erasing the very ground on which they stood from 
the solid surface of the globe. The children of Israel groan- 
ed for ages under the yoke of the Egyptians; a last day 
came, the bands of iron were burst asunder, and the Red 
Sea, the eastern wall of their prison-house, opened its flood- 
gates to let the redeemed of the Lord pass through, but clo- 
sed them in death on their pursuers, like the temple of Da- 
gon pulled down upon the heads of the Philistines. For al- 
most two thousand years, the law and the covenant of works 
delivered from Mount Sinai, were honored and violated by 
the same rebellious and stiff-necked people, who deemed 
themselves the elect of God to the exclusion in perpetuity 
of all kindreds beside; but a last day came, the sceptre de- 
parted from Judah, the Holy City was made an abomination 
of desolations, and the covenant of grace, universal and ev 
érlasting, was prociaimed to all mankind, 

In profane history we read similar lessons of mutability, 
similar evidences of the uncertainty of every day except the 
last day. The walls of Babylog were built to outstand the, 
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mountains, which they rivalled in grandeur and solidity; 4 
last day came, and Babylon is fallen. If you ask—“ Where 
is she?”——“ Where was she?” will be the reply ; for she has 
so fallen, that there remains of her unexampled magnificence 
no more vestige on the soil by which she can be traced, 
than of a foundered ship on the face of the ocean, when the 
storm is gone by, and the dolphins are bounding among the 
billows, and throwing out their colours to the sun.—Greece, 
among the nations like the Pleiades among the stars, a small 
and beautiful sisterhood of states, flourished in arts and 
arms without a rival in her own age, and without a parallel 
in succeeding times; but her last day came, and Greece is 
gone to decay, unutterable decay ; yet she lives in her ruins, 
amidst the moral desolation of Turkey, and she lives in her 
glory on the pages of her poets, historians, and orators ; yea, 
and she shall live again in her sons, for the last day of their 
enslavement is at hand, Rome was seven hundred and fifty 
years growing from infancy tv maturity; she stood through 
half that period more in splendid infamy; her last day 
came, and then she sunk under such a weight of years and 
trophies, that her relics have buried in their dust the seven 
hills, on which in her prosperity she had glorified herself 
and lived deliciously, saying in her heart, “I sit a queen, 
and am no widow, and shall see no sorrow.” Rome was 
mortal; there can be no revival from Aer degradation; the 
last of the Romans perished a thousand years ago, among 
the millions of barbarians with whom the Roman poople 
were at length indistinguishably and inseparably amalgama- 
ted. Rome and Babylon have been equally identified in 
perdition as in name by the “sure word of prophecy :” and 
the metropolis of modern Italy is no more the one, than 
Bagdad is the other: a different race possesses each, and 
their glory or shame in ages to come can never again affect 
the character of the generations gone by, whose last day 
stands irreversible in the calendar of time. It is not so 
with Greece, her posterity was never cut off. Our own 
country has experienced as many vicissitudes of government 
as have here been recounted from the annals of the world: 
to each of these there came a last day: her own last day is 
not yet come; nor while she continues pre-eminent in vir- 
te, intelligence, and enterprise, need we fear its arrival. 
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Taking the middle age of life as the standard of the pres- 
ant generation, those who are arrived at that period have 
themselves been living witnesses of more new eras and last 
days, in which the destiny of nations was implicated, unrav- 
elled, and re-woven more strangely end disastrously, than 
were wont to occur in whole centuries of ordinary time. 
The French Revolution brought on the last day of the anti- 
quated despotism of the Bourbons; many last days cut off, 
as suddenly as by strokes of the guillotine, the ephemeral 
constitutions that followed; till Bonaparte, like Milton’s 
Death, bridging his way from hell to earth, with his ‘mace 
petrific? struck, and fixed the jarring jumbled elements of 
the political chaos, and seemed for a while to have estab- 
lished an immoveable throne on the razed foundations of 
every other in Europe; but a last day to his empire came, 
and wafted him as passive as a cloud, over the ocean to St. 
Helena. A last day to his life came also, and he disappear- 
ed from the earth. The universal war in Christendom, 
which raged from the fall of the Bastile to the fall of Napo- 
leon, found its last day on the plains of Waterloo. Peace 
followed, but for years it has been like peace on the battle- 
field, when the conflict is ended : the dead alone are at rest ; 
the living are maimed, lacerated, writhing with agony. But 
let them not faint, they shall yet arise; they are rising— 
and have half-risen since these speculations were first pen- 
ned. A last day to the present miseries of the world will 
come ; the wounds of war will soon be healed entirely. 

In the life of every adult there occur many last days. 
Man is ushered into the world from a source so hidden, that 
his very parents know him not till he appears, and he knows 
not himself even then. He passes rapidly through the sta- 
ges of childhood, youth, maturity, old age; and to each of 
these there comes a last day. The transitions, indeed, are 
so gradual as to be imperceptible: no more to be remem- 
bered than the moment at which we fell asleep last night, 
and as little dependent on our will as was the act of awa- 
king this morning. Yet so distinct are these several states 
of progressive existence, that though all bound together by 
unbroken consciousness, the changes are in reality as entire 
as the separate links of one chain. In the issue comes a 
last day to the whole; and man is withdrawn into an abyss 


* 
. 
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of eternity, as unsearchable by finite thought as that from 
which he emanated at first. 

It has been already observed, that in the life of every 
adult individual there are many last days. ‘There is a last 
day of the nursery, of the school, of juvenile obedience, of 
parental authority; there is a last day at our first home, 
and a last day at every other place that becomes our home 
in the sequel ; there are last days of companionship and of 
rivalry, of business and of vanity, of promise and exertion, 
of failure and success; last days of love and of friendship, 
enjoyment and endearment ; every day in its turn is the last 
to all that went before it. Every year has its last day. 
Amidst the festivities of Christmas arrives the close of the 
months, to remind us of the end of all earthly fruition. The 
most reprobate of men desire to die in peace; on the last 
night in December, therefore, we should lie down with the 
same dispositions as if we were making our bed in the grave ; 
on the first morning of January, we should rise up with the 
same hopes as if the trumpet had summoned us to the resur- 
rection of the just: that moment should be to us as the end 
of time, and this as the beginning of eternity. 

To every thing beneath the sun there comes a last day : 
from this point our meditations began; at this point they 
must conclude, leaving those who may have accompanied 
- the writer thus far, te purswe at their leisure the moral infer- 
ences associated with the whole. The facts themselves, 
few, simple, and common-place as they are, canpot have 
been made to pass, even in this imperfect exhibition, through 
intelligent minds, without impressing upon them feelings of 
awe, apprehension, and humility, prompting to immediate 
and unsparing self-examination, From this there can be 
nothing to fear; from the neglect of it every thing: for how- 
ever alarming the discoveries of evil unsuspected, or peril 
unknown may be, such discoveries had better be made now, 
while escape is before us, than in that day when the secrets 
of all hearts shall be revealed, and escape will be impossible ; 
that day, which of all others is most emphatically called 
“The Last Day.” 
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POPERY IN INDIA. 


« Purine the months of November and December,” says 
Dr. Dellon, “1 heard every morning, the shrieks of the un- 
fortunate victims who were undergoing the question, I re- 
membered to have heard, before | was cast into prison, that 
the auto da fe was generally celebrated on the first Sunday 
in Advent, because on that day is read in the churches that 
part of the Gospel in which mention is made of the last 
judgment ; and the inquisition pretend by the ceremony to 
exhibit a lively emblem of that awful event. I was likewise 
convinced that there were a great number of prisoners, be- 
sides myself; the profound silence which reigned within the 
walls of the building having enabled me to count the num- 
ber of doors which were opened at the hours of meals. How- 
ever, the first and second Sundays of Advent passed by, 
without my hearing of any thing, and I prepared to under- 
go another year of melancholy captivity, when I was arous- 
ed from my despair on the 11th of January, by the noise of 
the guards removing tbe bars from the door of my prison. 
The Alcaide presented me with a habit, which he ordered 
me to put on, and to make myself ready to attend him when 
he should come again. Thus saying, he left a lighted lamp 
in my dungeon. The guards returned about two o’clock in 
the morning, and led me out into a long gallery, where I 
found a number of the companions of my fate, drawn up in 
a rank against a wall; I placed myself among the rest, and 
several more soon joined the melancholy band. The pro- 
found silence and stillness caused them to resemble statues 
more than animated bodies of human creatures. The wo- 
men, who were clothed in a similar manner, were placed in 
a neighboring gallery, where we could not see them; but I 
remarked that a number of persons stood by themselves at 
some distance, attended by others who wore long black 
dresses, aad who walked backwards and forwards occa- 
sionally. I did not then know who these were, but 
I was afterwards informed that the former were the vic- 
tims who were condemned to be burned, and the others 
were the confessors. After we were all ranged against 
the wall of this gallery, we received each a large wax 

Vor. VIII. No. 11. 33 
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taper. They then brought us a number of dresses made of 
yellow cloth, with the cross of St. Andrew painted before 
and behind. This is called the san benito. The relapsed 
heretics wear another species of robe called the samarra, 
the ground of which is grey. - The portrait of the sufferer 
is painted upon it, placed upon burning torches with flames 
and demons all around. Caps were then produced called 
carrochas ; made of pasteboard, pointed like sugar loaves, 
all covered with devils and flames of fire. 

“ The great bell of the cathedral began to ring a little be- 
fore sun-rise, which served as a signal to warn the people of 
Goa to come and behold the august ceremony of the auto 
da fe ; and then they made us proceed from the gallery one 
by one. I remarked, as we passed into the great hall, that 
the inquisitor was sitting at the door with his secretary by 
him, and that he delivered every prisoner into the hands of 
a particular person, who is to be his guard to the place of 
burning. These persons are called parrains or godfathers. 
My godfather was the commander of a ship. I went forth 
with him, and as soon as we were in the street I saw that the 
procession was commenced by the Dominican friars, who 
have the honor, because St. Dominic founded the inquisi- 
tion ; these are followed by the prisoners, who walk one af- 
ter the other, each having his godfather by his side, and a 
lighted taper in his hand. The least guilty are foremost; 
and as I did not pass for one of them, there were many who 
took precedence of me. The women were mixed promis- 
cuously with the men. We all walked barefoot and the 
sharp stones of the streets of Goa wounded my tender feet 
and caused the blood to stream, for they made us march 
through the chief streets of the city ; and we were regarded 
everywhere by an innumerable crowd of people, who had 
assembled from all parts of India to behold this spectacle ; 
for the inquisition takes care to announce it, long before, in 
the most remote parishes, At length we arrived at the 
church of St. Francis, which was, for this time, destined for 
the celebration of the act of faith. On one side of the altar 
was the grand inquisitor and his counsellors, and on the oth- 
er the viceroy of Goa and his court. All the prisoners are 
seated to hear a sermon. I observed that those who wore 
the horrible carrochas came in last in the procession, One 
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of the Augustine monks ascended the pulpit, and preached 
for a quarter of an hour. The sermon being concluded, two 
readers went up to the pulpit, one after the other, and read 
the sentences of the prisoners. My joy was extreme when 
I heard that my sentence was not to be burnt, but to bea 
galley slave for five years. After the sentences were read, 
they summoned forth those miserable victims who were des- 
tined to be immolated by the holy inquisition. The images 
of the heretics who had died in prison were brought up at 
the same time, their bones being contained in small chests, 
covered with flames and demons, An officer of the secular 
tribunal now came forward and seized these unhappy peo- 
ple, afier they had each received a slight blow upon the 
breast from the Alcaide, to intimate that they were abandon- 
ed. They were then led away to the bank of the river, 
where the viceroy and his court were assembled, and where 
the faggots had been prepared the preceding day. As soon 
as they arrive at this place, the condemned prisoners are 
asked in what religion they choose to die ; and the moment 
they have replied to this question, the executioner seizes 
them, and binds them to a stake in the midst of the faggots. 
The day after the execution, the portraits of the dead are 
carried to the church of the Dominicans. The heads only 
are represented, (which are generally very accurately drawn, 
for the inquisition keeps excellent limners for the purpose) 
surrounded by flames and demons, and underneath is the 
name and crime of the person who has been burned.” 


THE ESQUIMAUX. 


Wuite yet a mile from the beach of Southampton Islands, 
a native was seen coming off to us, and as he approached, 
we observed, that instead of a canoe, he was seated on three 
inflated seal-skins, connected most ingeniously by blown in- 
testines, so that his vessel was extremely buoyant. He was 
astride upon one skin, while another of a larger size was se- 
cured on either side of it, so that he was placed in a kind of 
hollow. His legs, well furnished with seal-skin boots, were 
immersed nearly to the knee in water, and he rowed with @ 
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very slender soot-stained paddle of Whale’s bone, whicii 
was secured to his float by a thong. 

On approaching, he exhibited some little signs of fear; 
his teeth chattered, and himself and seal-skins trembled in 
unison. It was evident, from the manner of this poor fel- 
low, that he had come off as a kind of herald from his tribe, 
and as I felt for his alarm, I threw him a string of beads, 
which he received in great trepidation, and placed with 
trembling fingers, across a large bunch of hair which pro- 
truded from his forehead. A few friendly signs which ac- 
companied my gift, gave him a little more confidence, and he 
soon came along-side, after having as a peace-oflering thrown 
me a couple of dried salmon and a very rude arrow, headed 
with a roughly chipped flint: at my request he jumped into 
our boat, and taking his skins in tow, we rowed for the 
beach ; but our new acquaintance was not a very quiet pas- 
senger, for he stood up repeatedly to wave and shout to those 
on shore, assuring them of his safety, and that I had given 
him three needles. He was about twenty years of age, ve- 
ry small and brown, with a most agreeable cast of counte- 
mance. He called himself Nee-a-kood-lovu, and as we made 
for the beach I found, that although he understood me a lit- 
tle, and used a few words with which I was acquainted, yet 
he spoke a language differing very materially from that of 
any other Esquimaux whom we had seen. He chattered 
and chuckled rapidly, and delightedly vo himself, and always 
with downcast eyes. Ata long shoal point we jumped on 
shore to his six countrymen, who appeared to have neither 
word nor gesture of salutation, and each as I approached 
him, presented me with two half dried salmon, evidently in- 
tended as a peace-ofiering ; for the donors drew back on my 
accepting the fish, as if they expected no equivalent. Ob- 
serving a dirty looking bone in each man’s hand, I asked 
what they were, and the poor creatures told me they were 
their “ pannas,” or knives ; which, on examination, I found 
to be formed of a rough piece of chipped flint, something 
like a poplar leaf in form, and clumsily lashed to small bone 
handles of about six inches in length. Such were the only 
cutting instruments of these wretched people. I purchased 
each man’s panna for either the officers or myself, giving a 
strong butcher’s knife in exchange, which the poor fellows 
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received with silent and trembling delight, first eyeing me, 
then the knife, and at iast uttering a long sighing, “koo-yen- 
na,” (thank you) in a tone expressive of the deepest grati- 
tude; and this display of their feeling was not confined to 
any impulse of the moment, for it was constantly repeated, 
with every appearance of sincerity, during the whole of our 
stay on shore. No one licked, as is the general Esquimaux 
custom, any of the articles we gave them,—Capt, Lyon’s 
Narrative. 


ne 
—_— 


ON READING AND STUDY. 


Tue wise man informs us, that “to every thing there is 
a time and a season.” The life of man as an intellectual 
being, is divided into three parts, 7. e. youth, manhood, and 
old age. Of these youth may be compared to the spring, 
manhood includes both summer and autumn, while age re- 
sembles the winter ; in youth the mind, like a tender plant, 
is yet soft and pliant, habits have not yet established their 
dominion, prejudices have not preoccupied the understand- 
ing, the affections are not contracted and debased by the 
world, and the will is more free and unembarrassed than it 
will be at any future period. Whatever impulse may then 
be given to the desires and passions, the direction will most 
probably continue. As in the successive seasons, each, by 
the invariable laws of nature, affects the production of what 
is next in course, so every period of human life, according 
as it is well or ill spent, will necessarily influence that which 
is to follow. Young people then, should consider the due 
employment of this period as one of the most important 
parts of their existence. It is the season for laying in that 
stock of wisdom and knowledge, which may prove service- 
able to them in future life. 

Many writers have aid down various rules for the due 
observance of order and method in reading and study. 
Among others Dr. Watts, in his “Improvement of the 
Mind,” has afforded much valuable information, in which 
he clearly shews, that without due attention to order and 
method, it is impossible to make any proficiency in study. 

93® 
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The marquis d’Argenson, (a French nobleman,) has also 
published some excellent hints or directions to students, 
part of which we shall here transcribe. 

“I now return with pleasure to a favorite subject of my 
reflections, because it is that which is suited to my taste and 
amusement, namely, READING AND STUDY. 

“There are two kinds of study in the cabinet: one be- 
longs immediately to our profession in life, and to this our 
first and chief attention should be given. Thus, a magis- 
trate ought to study the general principies of jurisprudence ; 
a minister the particular objects committed to his care ; and 
the father of a family the interests and happiness of his 
children. All these are necessary studies, and must not be 
neglected. 

“ But there is another kind of study which may properly 
serve as a relaxation from more serious and necessary em- 
ployments. Some people are so circumstanced as not to be 
obliged to employ themselves in any studies but such as are 
of this kind. Ladies and others who amuse themselves with 
reading, will soon find by a little method, and a proper 
choice of books, a sovereign remedy against lassitude, and 
an abundant source of instruction. Some part of our time 
will necessarily and properly be employed in conve: sing with 
those individuals, and mixing with that society whose con- 
versation and example are worthy of our imitation. But 
this kind of study cannot fill up all the moments of life, and 
it is, moreover, liable to continual interruptions, At such 
seasons we ought to apply ourselves to reading, and it is of 
the greatest importance that we know how to read to ad- 
vantage, for reading without method, choice, or taste, affords 
but little real improvement to the mind, and when we read 
in this manner, although we may possess a good memory, 
yet iu reality we neither learn or retain any thing. 

“ My method of reading with advantage, books which are 
foreign to my profession, is, as follows :—In the first place, 
I colleet the general principles of all the sciences which I 
learned in my youth, I then consider in which of these sci- 
ences I wish to gain a more extensive knowledge; I then 
seek for books which contain the history of each science, 
the progress it has made in different ages, and the rational 
deductions of the authors and artists to whom it owes its 
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progress. Iam persuaded that by this method a person may 
obtain as much knowledge of any art or science as he wishes 
to acquire, and I am of opinion that a good Encyclopedia 
might be made by uniting the history of different arts and 
sciences, and shewing what one derives from another, and 
the relation which subsists between them. My custom with 
books which appear entertaining, is, to read them over in a 
cursory manner, and then form a general judgment as to their 
contents. Afterwards, if 1 think it worth while, I read them 
again, and make such extracts as appear to me most valua- 
ble and useful, and I also notice the principal errors into 
which the authors may have fallen. Such is my method 
with books of science and history. With respect to those of 
simple literature, I consider them as a dernier resort against 
the fatigue of more serious studies ; I seldom make extracts 
from them, but content myself after reading them over, with 
writing in a few words my opinion upon each. There is 
another class of books (especially poems) which, in general 
can only be read at intervals, but which, nevertheless con- 
tain many sentiments of great beauty and excellence, these 
I carefully select, and if in some instances the harvest is not 
abundant, it is always precious. A man who is not well 
read, must, from his ignorance, sometimes speak absurdly, 
and consequently expose himself to ridicule; but, on the 
other hand, a man who has done nothing but read and study, 
has no knowledge of the world, and has never mixed with 
good company, runs to the other extreme, and becomes a 
mere pedant, for as man learns not every thing from books, 
so books alone cannot supply a knowledge of the world. 

“I have a library rather considerable, but it is composed 
of books all chosen for my own use; it is a misplaced and 
blameable luxury to have more books than you can read or 
consult, yet, perhaps, it is the most excusable of all luxuries : 
I confess, if 1 could enjoy one, it should be this; when a 
library is limited, it should bespeak the profession of its pro- 
prietor, for it would be ridiculous to find nothing but poems 
and romances in that of a magistrate, and unpardonable not 
to find in that of a military officer either Polybius, or Cz- 
sar’s Commentaries.” 

To the foregoing remarks we subjoin the following from 
Dr. Watts :—Furnish yourselves with a rich variety of ideas, 
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acquaint yourselves with things ancient and modern ; things 
natural, civil, and religions; things domestic and national ; 
things of your native land, and of foreign countries ; things 
present, past, and future ; and above all, be well acquainted 
with God and yourselves; learn animal nature, and the 
workings of your own spirits. 

“ Such a general acquaintance with things will be of very 
great advantage, it will assist the use of reason in all its fol- 
lowing operations, it will teach you to judge of things aright, 
to argue justly, and to methodise your thoughts with accu- 
racy. When you shall find several things akin to each oth- 
er, and several different from each other, agreeing in some 
part of their idea, and disagreeing in other parts; you will 
arrange your ideas in better order, you will be more easily led 
into a distant knowledge of things, and will obtain a rich 
store of proper thoughts and arguments upon all occa- 
sions. Crito. 


=— 
ON TELLING LIES. 


THERE are many passages in scripture which speak with 
horror of the sin of lying. David says, Psalm cxix. 163— 
“I hate and abhor lying.” In the Proverbs are also these 
words, “the Lord hates a proud look and a lying tongue ;” 
and in Revelation it is said, “ all liars shall have their part 
in the lake which burneth with fire and brimstone.” And 
now my children are not these dreadful expressions? and I 
hardly think you can read them without wishing to be able 
always, and at all times, to speak the truth ; and in order to 
help you so to do, I will tell you a story of a little parish 
boy, which came to my knowledge a short time since. 

This poor boy was born in a work-house, and brought up 
by people who used him hardly, and taught him little res- 
pecting his duty to God: but when he was nine years of 
age, he was apprenticed to a master who would have been 
kind to him if he had not found that he had the constant 
practice of telling lies. The little boy’s name was William, 
and whenever his master found him out in an untruth, he 
always punished him severely. Qn one occasion, Wilham 
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having been severely flogged, ran out into the garden and 
told his trouble to a poor woman who was weeding; com- 
plaining that his back was in great pain from his master’s 
blows. “ And pray,” said the good woman, “ what were 
these blows given you for?” “ For telling a lie, mistress, 
said the boy. “ Well,” said she, “and you deserve thena 
then,” and she repeated to him all the texts which are written 
above, and many more also for she was a pious woman. 

“ Indeed, indeed, mistress,” replied the boy, “1 do wish 
to leave off lying, but I can’t; when I have done any thing 
wrong I am so frightened that I can’t help trying to hide 
it.” 

“ Ah,” said she, “ now we are coming to the root of the 
matter ; whilst you ceatinue in sin, child, you will continue 
to tell lies; try to do nothing you are ashamed of, and then 
you will leave off lying. Lying is never a solitary sin; if 
people wilfully do what is wrong, they will be sure to tell lies 
to hide it. Try to please your master, and obey his com- 
mands at all times, and I doubt not but that you will soon 
cease to tell lies. 

This poor woman then took occasion to explain to the 
boy the means by which not only little childen, but grown 
people are enabled to do well, even by the power and assis- 
tance of the Holy Spirit; and £ am happy to have it in my 
power to say, that William took such good heed to her 
words that he was enabled afterwards so to behave, as nev- 
er again to be tempted to tell a lie to his master. 

From this example, I hope you will learn, my little read- 
er, that if you wish to overcome the dreadful sin of lying, 
you must take care so to conduct yourself, that you may 
have no grievous sins to hide from your parents or your mas- 
ters ; for although the best of men have daily and hourly rea- 
son to lament the depravity of their natures, and the sinful- 
ness of their thoughts; yet we may trust, that we shall be 
preserved from gross and shameful sins, if we place our trust 
in God ; for if the Lord is our God, we may plead this prom- 
ise in our behalf,—“ Thou shalt guide me with thy 
counsel, and afterwards receive me into thy glory,”—- 
Psalm Ixxiii. 24 
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Poetry. 
THE BEAUTIES OF MORN. 


‘Tis sweet when the rubies of morn 
Are tinting the orient skies ; 
And the dew decks with jewels the thorn, 
Or in tears on the hawthorn bush lies ; 
When the light bringing “ruler of day”’ 
First dawns on a slumbering world, 
And his beams so reviving and gay, 
Are in all their rich splendor unfurled. 


When the prospect that stretches around, 
Emerging from darkness and night, 
Seems with beauty and peace to abound, 

And thrills the whole soul with delight: 
When the choirs which inhabit the grove, 
In harmony almost divine ; 
Carol praise to their Maker above, 
And call on all nature to join. 


Oh 'tis sweet in a season like this, 
When the scene every bosom revives, 
To recall the short moments of bliss, 
Which cheer’d the first years of our lives, 
To think on those joys which arc past, 
But whose memory is dear to the mind; 
As the rose when destroyed by the biast 
Leaves its redolent fragrance behind. 


I scorn not the joys of my youth, 
So pleasing, so pure, and so brief; 
Though maturer experience in truth, 
Hath brought me my portion of grief. 
Ah why should such happiness cease, 
With no cares my enjoyment to blight; 
When my bosom knew nothing but peace, 
And my days were one round of delight. 


"Twas a dream! and [ dreamt that the morn 
Of my being would never decline ; 
That the rose bloom’d deprived of its thora; 
And that pleasure would ever be mine! 
'Twas a dream! but the vision is gone, 
And now I have felt the sad truth, 
That sorrow must darken the sun 
Which sheds its bright beams on our youth. 
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And may not the sky so serene, 
Deform’d with no vaporous shroud, 
Soon present a far different scene, 
And be darken’d by many a cloud? 
And may not the flow’rs which now wave, 
When fann’d by the zephyr’s soft wings ; 
Soon be call’d the fierce tempest to brave, 
Which the end of its loveliness brings? 


And may not this morning so gay, 
Which wakes all creation to joy, 
Soon find that the storms of the day, 
Will the beautiful prospect destroy? 
Yes it may! but a morning will rise 
When the night shall for ever be gone; 
When no cloud shall o’ershadow the skies, 
Or veil the bright beams of the sun. 


Then no care like a cankering worm 
Shall feed on the vitals of joy ; 
Nor the breath of the envious storm 
Shall the bloom of the flow’rets destroy. 
But sorrow, and sighing, and care, 
Shall yield to enjoyment and love ; 
And God, even God, ev'ry tear 
From each joy beaming eye shall remove. T. P. 


THE CHRISTIAN TO THE UNBELIEVER. 


To you the beauties of the autumnal year 

Make mournful emblems, and you think of man 
Doomed to the grave’s long winter, spirit-broke, 
Bending beneath the burthen of his years, 
Sense-dulled and fretful, full of aches and pains, 
Yet clinging still to life. To me they show 

The calm decay of nature, when the mind 
Retains its strength, and in the languid eye 
Religion’s holy hopes kindle a joy 

That makes old age look lovely. All to you 

Is dark and cheerless ; you in this fair world 

See some destroying principle abroad, 

Air, earth, and water, full of living things 

Each on the other preying ; and the ways 

Of man, a strange perplexing labyrinth, 

Where crimes and miseries, each producing each, 
Render life loathsome, and destroy the hope 

That should in death bring comfort. Oh, my friend, 
That thy faith were as mine! that thou could’st see 
Death still producing life, and evil still 

Working its own destruction! could’st behold 
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Fhe strifes and tumults of this troubled world 

With the strong eye that sees the promised day 

Dawn through this night of tempest! all things then 
Would minister to joy ; then should thine heart 

Be healed and harmonized, and thou should’st feel 

Gop, always, every where, and all in all. SourHey. 


— 
THE OLD MAN’S SONG. 


S#at man of frail fruition boast ? 
Shall life be counted dear? 

Oft but a moment, and at most, 
A momentary year. 


There was a time—that time is past, 
When, youth, I bloom’d like thee ; 

A time will come—’tis coming fast, 
When thou shalt fade like me. 


Like me, through varying seasons range, 
And past enjoyments mourn, 

The fairest, sweetest springs shall change 
To winter in its turn. 


In infancy, my vernal prime, 
When life itself was new, 
Amusement plucked the wings of time, 
Yet swifter still he flew. 


Summer, my youth succeeded soon, 
My sun ascended high, 

And pleasure held the reins till noon, 
But grief drove down the sky. 


Like Autumn, rich in ripening corn, 
Came manhood’s sober reign ; 

My harvest moon scarce filled her horn 
When she began to wane. 


Close follow’d age, infirm old age, 
The Winter of my years! 

When shall I fall before his rage 
To rise beyond the spheres ? 


I long to cast the chains away 
That hold my soul a slave, 

To burst these dungeon-walls of clay 
Enfranchised from the grave. 


Life lies in embryo—never free 
Till nature yields her breath ; 
~ Till time becomes eternity, 
And man is born in death. MonxTcomERy 
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